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11  Where  our  New  England  proud- 
ly   boasts, 
The  grandeur  of  her    wooded 
hills; 

On  western  plains,   by  Southern 
coasts, 

And    gently  flowing     Eastern 
rills, 

There   blooms   the  , goldenrod. 

With  fervent  hope  we  make  the 
plea 

That  this  our  nation  s  sign  may 
be, 

Fit  symbol  of  prosperity, 

Our  emblem,  Goldenrod  " 

— From  the  Clarion 
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QUINCY,   MASSACHUSETTS,  DECEMBER,   1909 


CPBTORO^ILS 


/^■^H!    GOLDEN  ROD  niters  upon  the  19th 
/  year  with  the  present  issue.   The  board  of 

%J  J  editors  for  1909-10  is  very  desirous  of  mak- 
ing this  volume  a  "golden  success."  Al- 
though the  editors  art-  chosen  from  the  Senior  class, 
the  Golden  Rod  is  by  no  means  a  class  paper.  We 
earnestly  solicit  the  hearty  support  of  the  entire 
student  body.  We  need  your  contributions  and 
your  subscriptions,  and  we  urge  that  you  patronize 
those  who  advertize  in  our  columns. 

ON  RETURNING  TO  SCHOOL  this  fall,  we 
found  that  several  changes  were  made  in 
the  faculty.  We  regret  very  much  to  lose  Miss 
Tucker,  Miss  Cooper,  Air.  Cole,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr. 
Hermann,  and  Mr.  Graves,  but  wishes  for  the 
hot  of  good  luck  are  extended  to  them  where- 
ever  thej  ir&y  he.  Miss  Holt.  Mr.  Landers,  Mr. 
Weiss,   Mr.   Blazo  and   Dr.  Smith  are  the  teachers 

■ 

who  ha\c  taken  the  places  of  those  who  have  left  us. 

THROUGH  these  columns  we  wish  to 
extend  a  most  cordial  greeting  to  our 
new  Superintendent  of  School,  Mr.  Allien  I. 
Barbour. 


OUR  SCHOOL  has  about  everything  that  we 
can  desire,  but  there  is  one  thing  lacking, 
and  that  is, — a  school  song.  It  seems  that  among 
our  eight  hundred  or  more  pupils  that  there 
must  be  a  few  musicians  and  poets  who  would  be 
willing  to  display  their  talent.  There  is  at  least 
no  harm  in  making  an  effort,  and  it  might  result 
in  a  school  song.  There  might  be  such  a  thing 
as  writing  the  words  and  then  putting  them  to 
some  familiar  tune.  Let  everyone  try  and  some- 
one will  surely  succeed. 

THIS  YEAR  a  special  room  No.  25,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  "Goldenrod."  It  is  our 
desire  to  have  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  rooms 
in  the  building.  We  appreciate  very  much  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  giving  us  tin-  room 
as  it  certainly  could  be  used  to  advantage  for 
recitations. 

THE  FIRST  MASS  MEETING  of  the  present 
school  year  was  held  September  15th.     Gen 
eral  instructions  were  given  by  Mr.  Cleveland  .i- 

Id     what     we    should     and    should     not     do.       The 
subject  of  Athletics  was  brought  up  and  it   was 
decided     that     a    collection    should     be     taken     th, 
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oPowing  day.  A  change  was  made  in  ^he  seating  It  is  very  easy  to  see  the  decided  improvement 
of  the  classes,  in  the  hall,  the  Seniors,  Juniors  and  of  the  recent  editions  over  those  of  former  years, 
Post   Graduates   are   to  occupy   the    seats   in   the      and  it  is  our  desire  that  the  paper  win  keep  on 


balcony     hereafter,     while     the     Sop'imores     and 
Freshmen  are  to  have  the  seats  on  the  floor. 


T 


HE  SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR  CLASSES  have 
formed  a  German  club.  We  understand  that 
soon  a  German  play  is  to  be  given  by  certain 
members  of  the  club.  It  seems  as  if  the  French 
classes   ought   to   get   together   and   form   a   club. 


improving.  If  anyone  should  chance  to  have 
back  numbers  of  the  "Goldenrod"  we  would 
gladly  receive  them. 


M 


ANY    STUDENTS    ASK    what    they  must 

do  to  secure  a  certificate  of  admission  to 

college.     The  granting  of  such  a  certificate  means 

that    the    principal    of    the    preparatory     school 

It  would  help  make  the  language  more  int  resting,      considers  the  recipient  ready  for  colk-giate  work. 


and   then   perhaps  in   time  a   French  play  might 
be  given. 

IN  LOOKING  OVER  the  different  exchanges 
that  we  have  received,  we  find  that  many 
schools  publish  a  "Senior  Annual."  This  is  a 
book  containing  a  complete  review  of  the  four 
years  published  by  the  graduating  class  with  the 
aid  of  the  student  body.  Of  course  this  annual 
must  necessarily  contain  much  more  material 
than  the  papers  published  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  for  this  reason  a  higher  price  is  asked.  If  some 
Senior  class  of  the  Q.  H.  S.  should  adopt  this 
kind  of  a  paper,  we  are  sure  that  it  would  be  a 
great   success. 


1 


The  principal's  opinion  must  be  based  largely 
upon  the  judgment  of  his  assistants.  No  exact 
mark  can  be  set  as  the  standard  of  work  necessary. 

In  general,  however,  it  must  be  of  a  high  "good" 
quality  and  during  the  senior  year,  show  the 
mental  capacity  required. 

Where  doubt  exists  in  the  principal's  mind,  he 
will  hand  the  decision  over  to  the  college. 

Do  not  work,  then,  for  certificate  rank.  Work 
to  prepare  yourself  for  the  collegiate  work  you 
hope  to  undertake.  Get  the  best  preparation 
possible.  If  you  possess  good  ability,  the  certi- 
ficate will  take  care  of  itself. 

WITH    the    resignation    of    Mr.    Frank    E. 
Parlin     a    superintendent     of     Schools, 


F  A  BETTER  SCHOOL  PAPER  IS   WANT- 
ED, the  only  way  it  can  be  obtained  is  by  the      Quincy    loses   a    man    who    for    the    past    nine 
whole   student   body    taking   some   particular   in-      years   has  worked   untiringly   in   the  interests 
terest   and   contributing   to   the  various  divisions      Qf  education. 

of   the   paper,     A   school   paper   must   be   one   in  As   superintendent   now    of   the    Cambridge 

which  the  pupils  take  an  active  'part;  if  only  schools,the  pupils  of  the  Quincy  High  School 
a  few  faithful  ones  take  hold  and  help,  it  is  not  wish  him  a\\  succeSs  in  his  new  work, 
wholly  a  school  paper,  but  a  suggestion  of  what 
one  might  be.  Any  little  thing  that  seems  in- 
teresting to  you  will  probably  be  interesting  to 
many  others,  so  just  write  it  down  and  hand  it  in 
to  one  of  the  staff.  By  so  doing,  a  great  variety 
of  items  might  be  printed  and  the  interest  of  the 
paper    greatly    increased. 


COLLECTION   is   being   made  of  the  back 
copies   of  the  "Goldenrod."     Several  copies 


THE  GOLDEN    ROD    records    with    sorrow 
the  death  of  E.  Landis  Snyder,  Professor  of 
music  in  the  High  School. 

We  are  glad  of  the  privilege  to  bear  testimony 
to  his  excellence  as  an  instructor  and  to  his  rare 
skill  as  a  musician. 

We  recall  the  man  in  the  qualities  that  made 
him  so  esteemed.     We  feel  in  his  death  a  personal 


A  _____ __._ _.  __.___,.. 

have  already  been  contributed,  while  some  of  the      loss;  for  he  was  to  us  not  only  the  teacher,  but 
first  editions  of  the  paper  have  been  lent  to  us.      a^so    the    fnend- 
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Alumni  Notes 


Boston  University 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  has  greater  privi- 
leges than  most  other  universities,  in  that  it 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  Boston  with  its  splendid 
opportunities  for  advancement  in  literature,  the 
classics,  and  in  scientific  pursuits. 

Each  department  of  the  university,  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  the  Theological  School,  the  Law 
School,  and  the  School  of  Medicine,  has  its  own 
well  equipped  library,  and  numbers  on  its  faculty, 
professors  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
departments. 

The  students,  beside  the  use  of  the  school  libra- 
ries,have  the  privilege  of  drawing  books  from  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  which  contains  a  collection 
of  books  larger  than  any  university  in  America. 
Many  other  advantages  are  offered  by  the  city  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  art  exhibitions,  conventions, 
etc.. 

Nor  is  the  physical  or  social  side  of  college  life 
neglected.  Besides  the  swimming  tank,  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  has  a  well  equipped  gymnas- 
ium in  which  courses  are  given  for  both  men  and 
women    under    competent    instructors. 

There  are  many  delightful  evenings  arranged 
by  the  various  clubs  and  organizations,  and  these 
together  with  meetings  under  class  auspices 
give  many  opportunities  for  forming  those  frier  d 
ships  with  fellow  students  and  professors  which 
mean  so  much  in  college. 

Herbert  A.  Cassidy.     '04. 

Oberlin    College 

O BERLIN  has  been  truly  called  "The  College 
Beautiful  of  the  West."  The  campus, 
which  is  quite  large,  is  divided  from  east 
to  west  by  Tappan  Walk,  at  the  west  end 
of  which  is  the  Tappan  Memorial  Arch.  This  is 
particularly  attractive  at  night  when  lighted  up  by 
large  electric  globes.  Surrounding  the  campus  are 
the  college  buildings,  the  most  beautiful  of  which 
are  Carnegie  Library,  Finney  Memorial  Chapel, 
Peter's  Hall,  Talcott  Hall  and  Warren  Hall  or  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  One  feature  of  the 
campus  of  which  all  Oberlinites  are  very  proud  is 
the  beautiful  trees.     They  are  so  tall  that  to  stand 


beneath  them  and  try  to  look  up  at  their  tops 
makes  one  very  dizzy. 

Another  feature  of  which  all  students  are  most 
proud  is  the  Stuelent  Government  Association. 
The  students  are  given  the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves. Thus  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
they  loyally  support  the  rules  of  the  association 
strengthens  the  character  and  promotes  strong  love 
for    the    college. 

Oberlin  is  decidedly  democratic.  The  upper 
classes  do  not  consider  it  beneath  them  to  help 
or  associate  with  the  lower  classes.  "Snubbing" 
is  both  unseen  and  unknown,  for  all  the  students 
consider  themselves  brothers  and  sisters.  There 
are  no  fraternities,  although  the  boys  have  clubs, 
and  the  girls,  societies  to  take  the  place  of  "frats." 

I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  Oberlin.  A 
good-natured,  fun-loving  spirit  added  to  a  firm 
determination  to  conquer  that  for  which  each  one 
has  come,  prevails  among  the  whole  student  body, 
and  helps  the  days,  crowded  with  hard  work,  t<> 
pass  more  cheerfully  and  quickly;  for  Oberlin's 
motto  is  "Learning  and  Labor  " 

Then  there  is  an  atmosphere  pervading  the 
whole  college  which  makes  all  its  sons  and  daughter 
sing  with  their  whole  hearts,  the  words: 

"Clothed  in  its  garments  of  tender  green, 
Guarded     by    vine    clad     towers, 
Earth   in  its  beauty  has  no  fairer  scene 
To  our  eyes  than  this  campus  of  ours." 

Ruth  L.  Hardy,  '09. 

THE  following  is  as  complete  a  list  as  can  be 
made  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  1909,  who 
are  continuing  their  studies  in  other  institutions 
of  learning: — 

Isadore  Abrams,  Boston  University  Law  School 
Francis  Burke,  Mrs.  Symond's  Kindergarten; 
Ruth  Hardy,  Conservator)  of  Music,  Oberlin 
College;  Catherine  Husse\ ,  Mrs.  Fisher's  Kinder- 
garten; Anthony  Jobin,  Harvard  University;  Lois 
Kendall,  Wellesley  College;  Ninon  Lacey,  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Mildred  Lawton,  Sargent 
School  for  Physical  Education;  Allison  Marsh. 
Amherst  College;  Harold  Marsh,  Tuft's  Medical 
College;  Helena  McCorniick.  Bridgewater  Normal; 
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Hammond  Pride,  Amherst  College;  Ellen  Shyne, 
Bridgewater  Normal;  Doris  Smith,  Bridgewater 
Normal;  Ada  Williams,  Bridgewater  Normal; 
Harold  Williams,  Tnft's  College;  Norman  Woll, 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology.  Muriel  Badger 
is  attending  the  Quincy  Mansion  School;  Walter 
Monohan,  Thayer  Academy;  John  Nolan,  Phillips 
Andover;  and  Norman  Cook,  Cushing  Academy. 

Post  Graduates:  Mabel  Anderson,  Bessie 
Brooks,  Helen  Brown.  George  Coughlan, 
Catherine    Clemens,     Clifford       Fratus,       Chest- 


er Gurney,  Charles  Kendall,  Franz  Marceau, 
Dorothy  Packard.  Nettie  Pote, Ernest  Roberts, 
Carl  Schroder,  Clarence  Sevall,  Louise  Wilkin- 
son, Marjorie  Young,  Ellis  Young. 

1908:— Harold  Gore.  Warren  Baker,  Ralph 
Blake,  and  Glover  Howe  are  attending  Amherst 
Agricultural;  Henry  Welsh,  N.  H.  Carlson,  and  W. 
H.  Leathers  are  at  the  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech- 
nology, Miss  Marion  Farwell  has  entered  upon  her 
Sophomore  year  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Miss 
Grace  Parker  is  attending  Boston  University. 


To*** 


In  the  Class  Room 

Mr.    Roach:     "What    is    characteristic    of    the 
English    race?" 

Co— bs'10     "Complexion?" 

Miss  Howe:     "Bon  jour,  Mademoiselle." 
Miss  Freshman:     "Yes'm." 

Miss    Chadbourne:     "Were    you    at    gym,    last 
period?" 

Gr — ne    '11     (perspiring)     "Yes'm." 
Miss  Chadbourne:     "You   look  it." 


Mr.    Holbrook: 
C.    Ken— 1   '10. 
sheet   on." 


"What   is   a   Ghost?" 

"An   imaginary  figure  with  a 


Mr.    Wiess     "Where    are    the    pincers?" 
And — son     "Somebody   pinched   'em." 

Mr.  Holbrook  (at  the  close  of  school)  "Please 
pick  up  the  floor  before  you  leave." 

Pupil    (in   whisper)     "I    would    if    I    could,  but 
can  t. 

Mr  H-n-on  TO  must  try  to  make  less  noise 
with  broken  desk  covers  or  else  learn  the  car- 
penter   trade. 

Ten  Little  Freshmen 

Ten    little   freshmen. 

Thought    High    School    was    fine; 
One    got    tired    of    studying, 

And    then    there    were    nine. 
Nine     little     freshmen, 

Kept    for    being    late; 
One  through  sickness  (?)  failed  to  come, 

And     then     there     were     eight. 

Eight    little    freshmen, 

Laughed     at     nineteen     'eleven; 

A    big    junior    walloped    one, 
And    then    there   were   seven. 

Seven    little    freshmen, 

Whittled    on    some    sticks; 
Sloyd  was  much   too  hard   for  one, 

And    then    there    were    six. 

Six    little    freshmen, 

At    New    Years    just    alive; 

Overwork     killed     one     of     them, 
And    then    there    were    five. 
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very  queer  friends,"  I  said.  I  was  in  no  position 
to  resent  anything,  but  I  made  a  mental  note  to 
get  even  some  day.  "We  all  have  queer  friends 
sometimes,  don't  we?"  Air.  Selby  laughed,  "I 
know  I  have.  Well  now,  Miss  Maxwell,  do 
you  think  you  can  help  me?" 

"Oh,  indeed  I  can,"  1  answered  this  time 
enthusiastically  enough   to  suit   the  most  critical. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  I  was  to  have  entire 
charge  of  bringing  Miss  Lowe  to  justice.  I  had  a 
day  and  a  half  to  do  it  in,  and,  of  course,  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  that  as  a  detective,  I  should 
be  a  failure.  And  I  was.  I  did  make  an  effort 
to  have  Mr.  Selby  see  me  in  conversation  with  the 
protruding  pompadour,  but  it  was  slow  work,  for 
most  of  her  time  was  devoted  to  reading  yellow 
back  novels.  Besides,  she  must  have  been  under 
contract  to  chew  a  certain  amount  of  gum  before 
reaching  St.  Louis,  and  this  materially  interfered 
with  her  attractions  as  a  conversationalist.  Time 
and  time  again,  I  wondered  what  on  earth  George 
Raymond  would  have  said  had  he  seen  the  girl 
Mr.  Selby  had  picked  out  for  me. 

The  last  day  came,  as  it  always  does,  and  brought 
with  it,  the  last  evening.  Something  in  Mr.  Selby's 
manner  told  me  all  day  that  he  wanted  to  talk 
of  other  than  detective  work,  and  that  for  once  it 
was  Elizabeth  Maxwell  and  not  Ethel  Lowe  who 
occupied  his  thoughts.  It  is  impossible  and 
unnecessary  to  tell  how  women  know  these  things. 
What's  the  use  of  writing  down  what  he  said  and 
what  I  said  and  then  what  he  said  again.  It's  all 
been  said  a  thousand  times  before  and  will  be  said 
as  many  times  again,  but  it  will  always  be  different 
and  new  forever  and  yet  always  the  same.  But 
I'm  ashamed  to  say  that  I  didn't  tell  him  about 
that  abominable  t'eket  and  the  real  M'ss  Lowe. 
Of  course,  I  intended  to  do  so  before  I  left  lv'm  in 
St.  Louis  the  next  morning,  but  just  for  that  one 
night  more.  I  wanted  to  remain  Elizabeth 
Maxwell. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  immediate  con- 
nections with  the  New  York  train.  Mr.  Selby  with 
his  newly  aquired  air  of  propietorship,  settled  me 
comfortably  in  my  section,  arranged  my  bags  and 
books,  and  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave.  Still  1 
had  not  made  my  confession. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said  slowly,  and  somehow  I 
thought  there  was  something  more  in  his  voice 
than    regret  at  leaving  me.      "I  wish  1  were  going 


on  with  you,  but  I'll  be  in  New  York  next  week, 
I  hope.  The  trip  has  been  great,  hasn't  it?  But 
we're  no  good  at  detection  work, are  we  dear?"  he 
said  as   the  train   pulled  out. 

It  was  lonesome  enough  that  evening,  I  tried  to 
turn  my  thoughts  back  twenty  four  hours,  and 
live  over  the  preceeding  evening.  Then,  too,  my 
conscience  was  not  quiet,  nor  would  it  be  until  I 
had  told  him  the  whole  truth.  I  pushed  the  button 
in  my  section  viciously,  full  of  a  determined  resolve 
to  do  it  then  or  never.  That  name  Maxwell  was 
clinging  to  me  tenaciously  and  I  began  to  fear 
I   was  never  to  lose  it. 

"Bring  me  a  telegraph-blank,  porter".  I  scrib- 
led  and  scratched  out  and  finally  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message. 

Mr.  Francis  Selby,  St.  Louis. 
You're  the  best  kind  of  a  detective  and 
didn't    know    it,     Where    I    failed.,    you 
succeeded  and  really  caught  Miss  Lowe. 
She's   yours   for  always." 

Ethel  Avery  Lowe." 
I  felt  better  after  I  knew  that  the  message  was 
ticking  along  the  wire  back  to  St.  Louis.  If 
Francis  didn't  understand,  that  he  was  dense. 
I  settled  myself  to  enjoy  my  book  with  the  com- 
fortable consciousness  of  having  done  at  least  one 
of  the  things  I  should  have  done. 

-Nevertheless,  my  mind  was  not  on  the  story 
and  I  was  about  to  resort  to  a  game  of  solitaire 
to  kill  time  when  I  noticed  an  envelope  protruding 
from  the  leaves  of  my  book.  I  pulled  it  out  with 
some  curiosity  and  found  it  addressed  to  Miss 
Ethel  A.  Lowe.  I  opened  it  and  out  fell  Ray- 
mond's telegram,  and  another  enclosure.  1  read: 
Dear   girl : 

I've  been  saving  Raymond's  telegram 
which  you  dropped  in  the  train.  Be  more 
careful  next  time  or  you'll  never  make 
.i  detection.  And  remember,  your 
next  name  is  to  he  Selby.  You  promised 
and   I   love  you. 

Francis. 
I    stared    at    the   paper   in    my    hand,    reading   it 
over  and  over  again. 

There  was  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 
1  was  beaten  and  had  to  acknowledge  it.  Hut  it 
was  only  a  temporary  defeat  after  all,  for  wasn't 
I  going  to  marry  him." 

A.  I).  1.    '13. 
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we  can't  afford  it,"  he  added  with  a  laugh.  I 
found  enough  voice  left  to  ask,  "And  are  you  with 
the  railroad?"  "Oh  yes,  I  forgot  you  didn't 
know  that,  In  spite  of  all  the  conductor  can  do, 
they  are  bamboozled  all  the  time  by  men  and 
women  travelling  on  "hand-me  down  tickets. 
So  last  week  they  decided  "to  send  me  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  to  see  if  I  could  locate  any  of  the 
bogus  transportation.  Of  course,  to  do  this 
successfully,  it  was  necessary  not  to  be  known  by 
my  own  name  and  as  Jackson  seemed  as  good 
as  any,  I  took  it. 

Still  I  was  silent.  Such  a  hopeless  tangle. 
Here  was  a  man  out  for  scalps,  each  dangling 
trophy  to  me  a  step  in  his  advancement  and 
promotion.  Mine  seemed  the  most  convenient 
one  at  hand.  Why  shouldn't  I  cut  short  these 
moments  of  uneasiness  and  awkwardness  for 
both  of  us?  The  most  I  dared  to  hope  was  to  be 
allowed  quietly  to  pay  my  full  fare  and  as  much 
extra  as  they  chose  to  demand.  Any  terms  would 
be  accepted  with  gratitude  if  only  public  prosecu 
tion  were  waved.  I  was  about  to  throw  myself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  court,  when  that  august  body 
sprang    another   surprise. 

"Now  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  first  forgive 
me  and  second  to  help  me,  will  you,  Miss  Maxwell?" 

"The  last  doesn't  seem  possible,"  I  answered, 
"but  I  will  If  I  can."  If  Mr.  Selby  was  looking 
for  enthusiasm,!  am  afraid  he  was  disappointed. 
And  then  suddenly  the  thing  came  to  me  in  a 
different  light.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation 
asserted  itself.  Here  was  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Why  not  play  detective  against  myself  for  the 
next  day  and  a  half?  Mr.  Selby  was  leaving 
the  train  for  St.  Louis,  going  on  to  New  York 
about  a  month  later.  A  whole  lot  might  happen 
in  a  month  and  at  any  rate,  the  present  was  full 
of  far  greater  evils  than  any  future  ever  could  be. 
A  little  tact  and  quick  wit  might  win  the  day  yet 
I  looked  up  interestingly  and  quickly. 

"Surely,  I'll  help  you  and  it  will  be  a  heap  of 
fun.  You're  right;  it's  not  nice  to  sail  under  false 
colors,  but — ."  I  hesitated  just  long  enough — . 
"I  suppose  you  could  not  help  it.  I'm  awfully 
glad  you  told  me  about  it,  though.  Now.  what's 
your  plan  of  campaign  and  what  do  you  want 
me    to    do?" 

Mr.  Selby  seized  my  hand.  "You're  a  cracker- 
jack  girl  and  between  us  we  ought  to  do  something. 


Listen  There  are  two  people  on  this  train,  I  am 
sure  are  the  kind  we're  after.  One's  a  man  and 
I'm  sorry  to  say,  the  other's  a  girl.  It's  with  her 
I  want    your    help." 

Just  then,  I  remember,  the  moon  came  peeping 
from  behind  a  big  black  cloud  with  an  air  of 
curiosity.  He  saw  very  little  to  interest  him  in 
that  Pullman  vestibule,  but  by  his  help  I  saw  a 
great  deal.  Until  that  moment  it  had  seemed 
impossible  that  Mr.  Selby  could  have  referred  to 
any  girl  on  this  train  but  me.  So  much  for  the 
self-consciousness  of  guilt.  But  in  the  soft  friendly 
beams  of  the  "lesser  light,"  I  saw  his  eyes  were 
following  the  receding  track,  and  that  I,  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  was  the  last  to  occupy  his 
thoughts   at   that   moment. 

"Yes,  I  can  manage  the  man  all  right,  but 
the  trouble  is,  this  girl  is  a  friend  of  an  old 
college  chum  of  mine,  George  Raymond."  I 
thanked  the  bright  goddess  of  the  heavens  for 
hiding  her  face  at  that  moment.  It  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  do  the  same  with  mine."  I  met 
him,"  Mr  Selby  went  on,  "just  as  I  was  rushing 
for  the  boat  and  he  told  me  a  friend  of  his  was  on 
board  this  train — a  Miss  Lowe,  I  think  he  said." 

My  heart  gave  an  extra  thump  at  the  sound  of 
my  own  name.  Mr.  Jackson — I  mean  Mr. 
Selby,  went  on:  "I  think  Raymond  said  he  had 
just  missed  seeing  Miss  Lowe  and  he  asked  me  to 
look  after  her  and  express  his  regrets  to  her. 

"Now  Miss  Maxwell,  there  is  no  young  lady  on 
this  train  answering  to  that  name,  and  the  only 
conclusion  I  can  draw  is  that  she  is  travelling  on 
someone  else's  ticket  and  consequently  under 
another  name  and  Raymond  didn't  know  about  it. 

"Doesn't  that  seem  reasonable  to  you,"  asked 
the  Sherlock  Holmes  at  my  side. 

"Oh,  entirely  so,"  I  acknowledged.  He  little 
knew  that  I  was  thinking  how  exactly  true  were 
his  conclusions. 

"But  haven't  you  the  least  suspicion  about 
any  of  these  girls?  Can't  you  give  me  a  clue 
to  work  on?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  he  answered,  "unless  it's  that 
one  in  number  ten.  You  remember?  She  of  the 
enormous  blond  pompadour  and  small  waist?' 
"And  high  heels,"  I  added.  The  very  one.  I 
think  she's  George's  friend  and  between  you  and 
me  I  think  he  is  madly  in  love  with  her."  I  stiffen- 
ed in  spite  of  myself.     "Mr.  Raymond   must  have 
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EARS  AGO  when  I  was  a  wee  tot,  all 
the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  swore  to 
love  me  and  ended  in  obeying  me.  Not 
that  this  devotion  was  then,  or  is  now,  a 
one  sided  affair,  by  any  means.  I  love  them 
all,  and  as  I  said  good-bye  to  them  last  week 
in  San  Franciso,  I  had  a  separate  cobblestone 
in  my  throat  for  each  one. 

There  was  Charley  Medford,  always  the  same, 
even  if  he  did  tell  Jim  Sewall  to  beware  of  me, 
that  I  was  a  flirt  and  incidentally  a  "fake,"  fine 
in  a  crowd  but  no  good  in  a  corner.  I  thought 
he  might  have  let  Jim  find  out  such  things  for 
himself.  As  for  that  young  man,  he  speaks  for 
himself  now,  and  says  that  I  am  altogether  ir- 
responsible that  my  head  is  turned  and  that  1  am 
simply  a  bunch  of  woman's  worst  faults.  He  is, 
however,  possessed  with  the  idea  that  if  I  were 
once  Mrs.  Sewall,  these  manifold  sins  would 
"fold  their  tents  and  silently  steal  away."  How- 
ever, I  always  liked  George  Raymond  better 
than  any  of  the  rest  until  last  Thursday,  when, 
he  didn't  appear  at  the  ferry  to  bid  me  good-bye 
That  hurt,  and  I  felt  that  some  explanation  was 
due  me. 

The  hands  of  the  big  clock  in  the  ferry  tower 
travelled  around  at  a  fearful  rate  of  speed,  and 
before  I  was  half  ready,  1  had  to  run  for  the  boat. 
Now,  I  had  been  planning  this  eastern  trip  for 
some  time.  There  was  but  one  drawback — lack 
of  funds.  Even  this  was  solved  unexpectedly 
for  me.  A  girl  whom  1  knew  had  come  to  Cali- 
fornia on  a  roundtrip  ticket  and  preferring  "double 
cussedness"  on  the  Pacific  to  "single  blessedness" 
on  the  Atlantic,  had  asked  me  to  take  her  return 
ticket  off  her  hands.  The  only  inconvenience  I 
was  to  suffer  was  that  I  must  travel  as  Elizabeth 
Maxwell  instead  of  Ethel  Lowe.  1  weighed  the 
matter  carefully.  It  was  Maxwell  in  the  Hast 
vs.    Lowe    in    the    West.      Maxwell    won. 

For  a  week  before  I  had  to  validate  the  ticket, 
1  practised  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  handwriting 
of  Elizabeth  Maxwell.  1  had,  it  appeared,  the 
forger's  gift  of  imitation  born  in  me.  Finally 
my  counterfeit  was  perfect,  and  m\  father  sadly 
confessed  that  1  had  in  me,  the  makings  of  a  first 
class  criminal. 


The  very  first  night  on  the  train  proved  to  some 
extent  that  he  was  right,  for  no  one  not  possessed 
of  the.  criminal  instinct  could  have  averted  the 
catastrophe.  1  was  standing  in  the  aisle  of  the 
Pullman  while  the  porter  was  making  up  my 
berth.  Suddenly  a  voice  called  right  over  my 
shoulder,  "Miss  Lowe."  My  heart  gave  one 
thump  and  then  stood  still.  I  had  but  one  idea— 
that  my  sins  were  pursuing  me,  and  I  saw  myself 
handed  over  to  the  sheriff  at  the  next  stop.  Then 
I  turned,  a  telegram  was  pushed  towards  me. 
"No,  no,  it  isn't  for  me,"  I  insisted,  I  had  to  say 
so  then,  but  as  the  conductor  passed  on  my 
curiosity  began  to  work  and  I  decided  I  must  have 
that  telegram. 

The  next  morning,  that  hateful  yellow  envelope 
was  again  brought  through   the  train.     This  time 
I  smiled  as  the  conductor  came  toward  me. 
"For    me?"     I    asked    putting    out    my    hand. 
"No,"  he  replied,  "It's  for  Miss  Ethel  Avery  Lowe. 

"Indeed  '  I  cried,  with  as  much  surprise  in 
my  voice  as  I  could  put  there.  "Why,  that's 
the  name  I  write  under;  thats  my  'nom  de  plume,' 
Isn't    that    a    coincidence?" 

"Well,  it  must  be  for  you,  Miss  Maxwell,  no 
one  on  the  train  claims  it." 

Slowly  tearing  open   the  envelope,   I   read : 

"Sorry  to  have  missed  you  at  the  ferry. 
My  friend  Francis  Selby  on  your  train. 
Saw  him  and  told  him  to  look  you  up. 
Be  nice  to  him,  but  not  too  nice.  Hope 
you   have   a   fine   trip,    I    envj    Selby. 

George   Raymond." 

Now,  if  there  had  ever  been  a  secret  preference 
in  my  heart  tor  George  Raymond,  1  bade  it  fare- 
well as  1   read  that  telegram. 

1  thanked  the  conductor.  '  It  wasn't  half  an 
hour  later  that  a  woman  who  had  the  section 
ahead  of  mine  came  toward   me  smiling. 

"M\  name  is  Hartmouth,"  she  said.  Eliza 
Bartmouth.  I  am  afraid  that  I  unintentionally 
overheard  your  conversation  with  the  conductor. 
I  had  no  idea  we  had  a  writer  with  us.  and  she 
shook  my  hand  with  a  warm  congratulatory 
grasp.  I  realized  at  once  that  that  fatal  word 
"nom    de    plume"    had    tarried    beyond    the    con- 
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ductor's  ears  and  that  I  had  suddenly  acquired  a 
reputation  to  live  up  to,  I  am  afraid  I  assumed  the 
role  too  easily;  my  honors  rested  too  lightly  upon 
me. 

Miss  Bartmouth  was  most  anxious  to  present 
her  friend,  Mr.  Jackson.  She  explained  that  she 
had  met  him  only  on  the  train,  but  that  he  was 
bright  and  clever  and  had  written  a  number  of 
stories,  and  she  thought  we  might  find  each  other 
companiable  since  we  were  both  interested  in  the 
same  things.  I  found  him  charming.  He  was 
intensely  alive  and  keenly  eager  about  writing. 
His  enthusiasm  was  contagious,  and  I  put  up  the 
biggest  bluff  of  my  life  and  plunged  into  all  sorts 
of  arguments  on  the  application  and  technique 
of  the  art.  In  reality  I  knew  as  much  about  it  as 
the  parrot  in  a  cage  at  the  other  end  of  the 
sleeper. 

The  awakening  came  suddenly  and  instead  of 
all  becoming  a  beautiful  dream,  I  found  it  a 
hideous  nightmare.  Mr.  Jackson  was  asking  me 
to  be  his  guest  at  the  National  Arts  Club  in  New 
York.  He  wished  me  to  meet  his  friends  there, 
editors  and  critics  who  he  thought  might  help 
me  in  my  work.  I  saw  the  end  most  vividly 
and  it  was  not  a  glorious  one.  I  knew  that  I  must 
extricate  myself  from  the  muddle  in  which  one 
little  fib  had  entangled  me.  I  determined  to 
put  myself  right  in  his  eyes,  whatever  the  cost. 

The  beauties  of  the  Royal  Gorge  had  kept  us 
both  up  long  after  the  rest  of  the  party.  We  had 
the  observation  car  to  ourselves,  and  I  decided 
to  make  it  my  confessional. 

"I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight,"  sang 
Jackson  as  we  thundered  across  the  hanging 
bridge.  The  sound  of  his  voice  and  the  frivolity 
of  it  jarred  me.  I  must  prepare  him  for  the 
declaration  I  was  about  to  make. 

"Please  stop  singing—  at  least  I'll  call  it 
singing  if  you  will  only  stop  and  listen  to  me. 
I've  something  very  serious  to  say.  Yes,  its 
really  serious."  I  added  for  he  turned  toward 
me  smiling.  I  paused,  scarcely  knowing  how  to 
continue.  He  had  developed  a  bad  habit,  I  found, 
of  sitting  perfectly  still  and  staring  at  me.  It  has 
u  most  disconcerting  effect  upon  a  muddy  con- 
science. 

"I  wonder  whose  story  will  be  the  more  interest- 
ing," he  said  at  last.  It  was  my  turn  to  stare  at 
him.      "Have     you     a     story     too?"      I     asked,     I 


remembered  afterwards  the  sense  of  relief  with 
which  I  welcomed  his  interruption.  It  came  like  a 
reprieve  from   an   execution. 

"Why  not  hear  his  story  first?"  whispered  the 
tempter,  "Perhaps  it  will  be  easier  to  tell  your 
story  then,"  and  coward  that  I  was,  I  listened  to 
the    insidious    voice. 

Mr.  Jackson  left  the  railing  of  the  vestibule 
and  brought  his  camp  chair  nearer  to  mine. 

"First  of  all,  I  owe  you  an  apology,  one  which  1 
cannot  make  too  sincere.  But  perhaps  you  will 
understand  when  I  explain  everything.  It's  not 
a  very  honest  thing  to  go  floating  over  the  country 
under   an   assumed   name,    is   it,    Miss   Maxwell?" 

I  don't  think  I  answered  him — at  any  rate, 
not  for  a  long  time;  I  couldn't;  I  gave  no  heed  to 
his  first  words.  I  only  knew  he  had  found  me  out. 
Why  hadn't  I  insisted  on  speaking  before  he  took 
the  initiative?  Could  I  ever  convince  him  that 
he  had  said  only  what  I  had  intended  saying  to 
him  if  he  had  but  allowed  me?  His  own  thoughts 
were  evidently  not  much  happier.  He  leaned 
backward  and  away  from  me. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  very  proud  of  myself 
this  minute.  Of  course,  it  had  to  be  done,  but  I 
want  you  to  know,  the  others  don't  count,"  he 
added  in  a  lower  voice  as  though  he  were  whisper- 
ing a  secret  to  himself. 

I  wondered  how  many  other  second  hand  tickets 
there  were  on  that  train.  He  spoke  of  others; 
it  sounded  as  though  I  wasn't  the  only  guilty  one. 
His  next  words  came  as  a  surprise  and  a  shock. 

"The  truth  is  this:  there  may  be  a  hundred 
Ross  Jacksons  but  I'm  not  one  of  them.  In  other 
words,  my  name  is  Francis  Selby,  just  as  much  at 
your  service  and  more  so  than  Ross  Jackson  ever 
could  be.  So  this  then,  was  George  Raymond's 
friend — this  was  the  man  who  was  to  look  me  up  an 
shower  his  attentions  upon  me.  For  the  first 
time  that  evening,  I  felt  like  laughing  and  in  the 
darkness  I  smiled  to  myself.  The  comedy  in  the 
situation  struck  me.  The  right  man  had  been 
devoted  to  the  right  girl,  after  all,  so  what  mattered 
it  if  Flizabeth  Maxwell  seemed  to  have  fallen  heir 
to  Ethel  Lowe's  birthright?  My  thoughts  were 
interrupted   by    Mr.    Selby. 

"Now,  I  must  tell  you  why  I  preferred  Jackson 
to  Selby  temporarily.  You  see,  there  have  been  a 
great  many  scalper's  tickets  sold  lately.  The 
railroad  is  losing  all  kinds  of  money  and  of  course 
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UR  team  this  year  under  the  efficient 
management  of  Capt.  Russell  T.  Bates 
has  made  a  good  showing  We  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  having  Ralph 
Marden  of  Quincy,  a  former  captain,  and  Edward 
Burns  of  Dorchester  as  coaches  during  the  first 
part  of  the  season,  while  Demi  Gourlie  acted 
as  coach  during  the  latter  part.  All  three  of  these 
men  are  well  qualified  and  have  been  most  en- 
thusiastic in  helping  our  team. 

The  schedule  for  this  season  was  as  follows: 

Sept.   24.  to  Cambridge  Latin  vs 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


..   Qiiiiit 


cy  at  Quincy 
5  *"*  Brookline  vs.    Quincv^a-M^iuincy 
9/»&Malden  vs.  QuincyVit  Maiden  5    f^ubi 
16.     Boston  Col.  High  vs.  Quincy  at  Quincy 
1 9. y( Everett  vs.  Quincy  at  Everett 
22.4  Milton  Academv  vs.  Quincv^at  Milton. 
26. C  Hyde  Park  vs.  Quincy  at  Quincy 
2.  (c>  Melrose  vs.  Quincy^at  Melrose 
5.CDedham  vs.  Quincy ^t  Quincy 
10.      Chelsea  vs.  Quincy  at  Quincy 
12.&Hyde  Park  vs.  Quincy&it  Hyde  Park 
19.     Dorchester  vs.  Quincy  at  Dorchester 

c  n 

Sept.    24th. 

The  opening  game  of  the  season  resulted  in 
our  winning  from  Cambridge  Latin,  6  to  0. 
Although  played  in  a  howling  rain  storm,  our  boys 
made  a  fine  showing. 

Oct.    5th. 

Our  game  with  Brookline  ended  in  a  dispute  over 
the  throwing  of  a  forward  pass.  Brookline, 
forfeited  to  us,  thus  making  the  score  1-0  in  our 
favor. 

Oct.    9th. 

The  Maiden  players  easily  defeated  our  team 
by  a  score  of  28  to  0.  Our  men  put  up  a  fine  game 
but  as  our  opponents  were  much  heavier  and  under 
the  supervision  of  an  experienced  coach,  they 
proved  to  be  much  faster  than  those  of  our  team. 

Oct.  16th. 

Boston  College  High  cancelled  the  day  of  the 
game 

Oct.  19th. 

The  game  with  Everett  at  Everett  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  our  opponents  by  a  score  ot  29  to  0. 


Oct.  22nd. 

One  of  the  best  games  of  the  season  was  played 
with  Milton  Academy.  Our  opponents  won  by 
a  score  of  6  to  5. 

Nov.  2nd. 

Our  boys  were  beaten  by  Melrose  by  a  score 
of  6  to  5.  The  home  team  played  a  hard  game  and 
proved  themselves  superior  to  the  opposing  team 
in    many    ways. 

Nov.  5th. 

The  game  with  Dedham  resulted  in  a  decisive 
victory  for  our  team.  The  final  score  was  52-0. 
Although  out-weighed,  their  men  put  up  a  good 
game  and  succeeded  in  defeating  our  opponents 
The  game  was  finally  called  off  on  account  of 
darkness,    with    the   ball    in    Quincy's   possession. 
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Nov.  10th. 

The  last  home  game  of  the  season  was  another 
victory  for  our  team;  the  final  score  being  11-6. 
The  home  team  played  a  fine  game  and  their 
playing  greatly  excelled  that  of  their  opponents. 
Mr.  Woodlock  was  hired  to  referee  the  game. 

The  game  was  finally  called  off  on  account  of 
darkness. 

Nov.     12. 

Our  return  game  with  the  Hyde  Park 
eleven  was  played  on  the  grounds  of  our 
opponents,  Nov.   12,  at  3.30  p.  m. 

This  game  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
Hvde  Park  fellows  by  a  score  of  6  to  0.  At 
though  one  of  our  star  men  was  uuable  to 
play,  the  team  played  a  fine  game  from  star 
to  finish.  Not  until  the  second  half  did  the 
ball  go  over  the  line 

Nov.     19th 

This,  our  final  and  "big"  game, was  played 
at  the  Dunbar  Ave.,  grounds,  Dorchester 
Nov.   19,     at  3.30  p.   m. 

The  Quincy  boys,  although  defeated  by  a 
score  of  17  to  0,  fought  hard  and  certainly 
played  a  fine  game. 

Our  opponents  were  much  heavier  than  our 
men  and  as  they  were  under  the  supervision 
of  an  experienced  coach,  showed  themselves 
in  many  ways  much  superior  to  our  team. 
About  two  hundred  "rooters"  from  our  school 
saw  the  game.  Previous  to  the  game,  those 
students  who  intended  to  be  present, met  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  and  with  Charles  Kendall 
'10  as  "cheer  leader"  practiced  school  yells 
and  songs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  team  quite  recently 
Harold  Hill,  '11  was  unanimously  elected  as 
captain   of   the   team   for  next  year. 

Hill  certainly  deserves  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  him  after  the  fine  playing  of  the  past 
season. 


Meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Committee,  the 
following  assistant  managers  were  elected: 
Harry  Smith,  Basket  Ball;  Thomas  Yeale,  Base  Ball 
and  Paul  Blackmur,  Football.  These  managers 
have  a  good  chance  and  we  are  sure  that  fine 
schedules  will  be  in  force  the  coming  season. 

The    "Gym." 

THE  work  in  the  gymnasium  started  out 
bright  and  early  this  year  under  the  manage 
ment  of  Dr.  Smith.  The  work  is  running  along- 
smoothly.  We  sincerely  hope  that  great  good  will 
result  in  the  building  up  of  the  students  physically 
as  well  as  mentally. 

Basket  Ball. 

PROSPECTS  for  a  basket  ball  team  for 
1909-1910  seem  very  bright  at  present.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  readers  and  friends  of 
the  Golden  Rod  will  patronize  our  games  this 
coming  season.  If  you  cannot  take  part  in  any  of 
the  sports,  you  can  at  least  attend  the  games  and 
cheer  the  bovs  on  to  victory. 

Basket  Ball  Schedule. 

Jan.        7        Abington   at   Quincy 
11       Reading  at  Quincy 
14        Milton   at    Quincy 
18        open 

21  Newton   at   Newton 
26        Melrose    at   Quincy 

Feb.       1        Hyde  Park  at   Quincy 

4        open 

8        Reading    at    Reading 
11        Thayer   at    Quincy 
16        Rockridge   at    Quincy 
18        open 

22  Scituate   at    Quincy 
25        Concord    at    Quincy 

March   1         Milton    at    Milton 
4        Open 

Theodore   H.   Corey. 

Athletic     Editor. 
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A  Persian9 s  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Marathon 


OU  ASK  ME  why  I,  Cyrus  the  Persian 
swordmaker,  hate  the  Grecians?  Ah!  good 
cause  have  I  to  hate  them,  Was  I  not  in 
the  last  great  battle  between  Greece  and 
Persia — the  Battle  of  Marathon?  Although  twenty 
years  have  passed,  I  can  see  it  now. I  lost  my  father 
and  two  brothers  in  that  fight.  But  say,  who  are 
you  that  know  so  little  about  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  the  world  has  ever  known?  An  Egyptian? 
You  have  read  of  the  fight,  but  you  wish  me  to 
tell  you  of  it.  Who  could  tell  you  better,  than 
I,  who  drove  the  chariot  of  the  Persian  leader? 
Sit  there  and  listen  carefully. 

Darius,  the  Persian  king  was  wise  and  good 
and  would  never  have  made  war  against  Greece 
had  he  not  listened  to  the  smooth-tongued  Hippias, 
who  had  been  exiled  from  his  native  country, 
Sparta,  and  had  come  to  Persia.  He  hated 
Sparta  for  sending  him  into  exile  and  cared  little 
if  he  ruined  Persia  in  his  attempt  to  avenge  him- 
self. He  persuaded  Darius  that  he  could  bring 
Greece  under  the  Persian  rule  and  thus  make 
Persia  the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  Darius 
was  Mattered  by  the  apparent  confidence  of 
Hippias  in  him  and  his  army.  He  sent  heralds 
to  Athens  and  Sparta  demanding  earth  and  water 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  Persia's  supremacy. 
It  was  my  life  long  friend  Darian,  who  was  sent 
.is  a  herald  to  Athens.  Did  they  treat  him  as 
the  law  of  all  nations  demands?  No,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  pit  and  told  that  there  he  would 
find  the  earth  which  the  king  demanded.  Elshaz- 
zer,  Darius  nephew  was  the  herald  to  Sparta. 
He  was  treated  in  a  like  manner  being  tossed 
into  a  well,  there  to  find  the  water  desired  by  the 
king.  Thus  did  our  king  receive  the  earth  and 
water  which  he  had  demanded. 

Was  the  king  angry,  you  ask,  at  the  ill  treatment 
of  his  messengers?  Ah,  anger  is  no  name  for  our 
king's  rage  when  he  heard  the  reply  to  his  demands. 
Oh,  those  Greeks!  they  are  dogs,  infidels.  They 
know  nothing. 

Darius  at  once  sent  an  army  to  Greece. but  the 
gods  were  against  us  for  our  galleys  were  wrecked 
off  Athos  during  a  most  terrible  storm.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  king  sent  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  strong  armed  men, 
with  Hippias  as  leader,  across  the  Aegean  Sea.      I 


was  scarcely  more  than  a  boy  and  anxious  for 
adventure.  I  had  been  trained  to  care  for  horses 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  position  as 
charioteer  of  the  leader's  chariot. 

This  voyage  was  more  successful  than  the  first. 
I  enjoyed  it  for  I  had  never  travelled  before,  and 
everything  was  new  and  strange  to  me.  One 
morning,  as  I  joined  the  men,  I  noticed  that  they 
were  all  much  excited  On  inquiring,  I  found 
that  we  were  approaching  the  city  of  Eretria  and 
that  Hippias  had  decided  to  besiege  it  I  did  not 
see  much  of  the  siege,  although  it  lasted  six  days, 
for  the  chariots  were  not  needed  and  the  drivers 
were  ordered  not  to  leave  the  ships  Therefore  1 
was  glad  when  the  city  had  been  taken  and  we 
were  once  more  on  our  way  to  meet   the  Athenians. 

As  we  sailed  up  the  harbor  of  Marathon,  I, 
boylike,  gazed  eagerly  at  the  place  where  the 
battle  would  be  fought.  Marathon  is  a  hilly  little 
country  and  as  I  looked  I  could  see  four  high  hills 
sloping  gently  into  a  broad  plain.  No  sign  of 
soldiers  could  be  seen  except  a  few  tents  here  and 
there  on  the  ridge  of  one  of  the  hills,  I  thought, 
"Are  these  the  tents  of  the  Athenian  army? 
Why, we  can  not  fail  to  win  a  victory- over  them." 
I  little  knew  how  many  armed  Athenian  soldiers 
lay  behind  the  hill  awaiting  the  approach  of  our 
men. 

After  the  Persian  sailors  had  moored  the  boats, 
the  horses  and  chariots  were  driven  on  shore. 
Hardly  had  the  last  soldier  left  the  galleys  when 
a  shot  was  heard  and  the  Athenian  army  swept 
down  upon  us.  We  were  terrified  by  the  sudden 
onslaught  and  for  a  moment  scarcely  moved. 
Then  Hippias  gave  the  signal  and  we  rushed 
forward.  We  met  the  enemy  hand  to  hand  and 
for  sometime  confusion  reigned. 

I  drove  my  horses  into  the  midst  of  the  fight. 
For  a  short  time  Hippias  remained  in  the  chariot, 
but,  seeing  that  the  enemy  wire  gaining  on  our 
men,  he  leaped  down  and  rushed  forward  to  en- 
courage tis.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  I  heard 
the  call  for  the  retreat.  I  drove  my  horses  back 
nearly  to  the  shore.  Hardly  had  1  gained  a 
momentary  shelter  for  myself,  when  both  horses 
were  struck  by  arrows  and  killed.  I  had  learned 
to  love  ihi'  noble  animals  and  it  was  like  seeing 
old  friends  murdered   before  my    very    eyes. 
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I  left  the  chariot  and  taking  only  my  bow  and 
arrows,  hoping  soon  to  join  my  father  and  brothers, 
I  hastened  toward  our  army,  which  was  already 
again  advancing.  I  sought  for  my  dear  ones  in 
vain.  They  had  gone  with  the  advance  guard. 
Being  dazed  with  the  din  of  the  battle,  I  stood 
watching  the  two  armies.  Why  I  was  not  killed, 
the  gods  alone  know,  for  many  brave  soldiers  were 
cut  down  on  every  side.  Oh  it  was  terrible!  The 
shrieks  and  moans  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
could  be  heard  above  the  clash  and  clang  of  the 
arms  and  the  shouts  of  those  who  were  fighting. 

Ah!  by  shutting  my  eyes  I  can  see  it  still.  The 
field  was  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  injured  and 
dead.  I  was  so  bewildered,  however,  I  scarce- 
ly noticed  that  the  advance  guard  were  being 
driven  back,  until  I  saw  a  Grecian  dog  strike  my 
father  down.  Another  killed  my  elder  brother, 
while  a  third,  may  the  gods'  curses  rest  upon  him 
forever,  struck  my  other  brother  to  the  ground. 
Then  I  seemed  to  wake  as  from  a  dream  and 
springing  on  the  Greek  whom  I  had  just  seen  kill 
my  brother,  I  pounced  upon  him  as  the  lion  does 
the  lamb.  At  that  moment  the  trumpet  blew. 
It  was  the  signal  for  the  retreat.  Now  we  were 
advancing,  only  to  be  driven  back  again. 

As  we  retreated  the  third  time  I  saw  a  young 
chariot  driver  lying  wounded  on  the  ground. 
As  an  Athenian  soldier  passed,  the  dying  boy 
raised  his  head  and  in  a  trembling  voice,  begged 
for  water.  Did  he  receive  it?  No!  The  soldier 
kicked  him  aside  and  in  a  harsh  voice  told  the  boy 
that  other  Persians  had  not  received  the  water 
for  which  they  had  begged  and  that  he  also  would 
ask  for  it  in  vain.  Then  the  Athenian  went  on 
his  way.  I  was  hiding  behind  a  chariot  for  a 
chance  to  help  the  boy  when  a  Grecian  spearsman, 
who  happened  to  pass, thrust  his  sword  through  the 
boy's  body.  And  yet  the  Athenians  claim  they 
are  civilized. 

Finally  we  reached  the  shore,  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  battle.  Looking  up  I  saw  the 
god  Vulcan,  driving  the  chariot  of  the  Athenian 
leader,  Miltiades.  Others  saw  it, too, and  we  knew 
why  we  had  not  been  able  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  the  Athenians.     For  who  can  win  against  those 


whom  the  gods  help?  Suddenly  Miltiades  gave  a 
shrill  cry  and  the  Grecian  army  rushed  towards  us. 
Our  army,  overpowered,  retreated  hastily  to  the 
shore  where  the  ships  lay  at  anchor,  many  of  the 
men  being  killed  on  the  way.  When  we  reached 
the  galleys  we  rowed  away  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  Athenian  bowmen  continued  sending  their 
arrows  at  the  ships  but  fortunately  did  little  dam- 
age. 

As  we  passed  down  the  harbor,  I  looked  back  at 
the  shore.  At  the  waters  edge  stood  the  archers, 
behind  them  could  be  faintly  seen  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  lying  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  while  in  the 
far  distance  rose  the  four  stately  hills,  the  four 
great  judges  of   the  terrible  battle. 

When  we  came  to  count  our  men,  of  the  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  who  left  Persia,  only 
one  hundred  three  thousand  and  seven  hundred 
remained,  and  of  those,  more  than  half  were 
maimed  for  life.  Six  thousand  three  hundred 
brave  and  noble  Persians  lay  dead  on  the  battle- 
field of  Marathon.  Many  of  us  wished  that  we 
too  might  have  died  for  Persia.  That  would  have 
been  better  than  to  go  home  and  face  the  conse- 
quence of    our    defeat. 

There  was  cause  for  a  strong  man  to  grieve, 
even  on  the  homeward  journey.  Two  galleys 
were  wrecked  on  the  rocks  off  the  coast  of  Lesbos, 
while  the  men  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  I 
was  in  one  of  the  vessels  and  lost  my  greatest 
treasure,  my  first  large  bow  and  arrows  which  had 
been  given  me  by  Hippias.  The  rest  of  our 
journey  was  made  in  safety.  The  gods  evidently 
felt  that  they  had  punished   us  sufficiently. 

When  we  reached  the  city  of  Symrna,  the 
people  thronged  to  meet  us,  but  on  learning  the 
sad  tidings,  they  went  sorrowfully  home.  The 
news  of  the  Athenian  victory  spread  quickly 
throughout  Persia;  messengers  were  sent  to  all  the 
cities  on  our  arrival.  Ah  what  wailing  and  moan- 
ing was  heard  over  all  the  land.  Every  home 
mourned  a  husband,  son  or  sweetheart. 

Speak,  oh  Egyptian,  can  I  be  blamed  for  hating 
the  Grecians? 

M.  E.  H.   1910 
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A  Mistaken  Identity 


OB  CARTER  was  peacefully  studying  his 
mathematics  when  he  was  aroused  by  a 
voice  at  his  shoulder.  He  was  greatly  sur- 
prised when  he  turned  to  face  the  master. 

"Bob,"  said  Mr.  West,"  I  want  to  see  you  in 
my  office.  You  are  the  last  one  in  the  school 
whom  I  should  think  capable  of  doing  such  a 
thing,  and  I  am  very  much  disappointed."  "I  am 
sure,  Mr.  West,"  stammered  Bob,  that  I  do  not 
know  to  what  you  refer."  "Pass  to  the  office 
and  we  shall  see,"  was  the  reply." 

Greatly  troubled,  Bob  entered  the  head  master's 
room  only  to  face  Mr.  Hard  man,  the  farmer  who 
furnished  vegetables  for  the  Browning  Academy. 
"Now,  sir,  you  think  that  this  is  the  boy  whom 
you  saw  stealing  your  fruit  yesterday,  do  you?" 
asked  Mr.  West.  "Yass  sir,"  replied  the  farmer, 
"that's  the  lad  and  here's  the  proof,  sir."  Where- 
upon the  man  held  up  a  brown  sweater  with  a 
white  "B"  on  it.  "Bob,  you  say  you  know 
nothing  about  this  affair  do  you?"  asked  the  mast- 
er. "On  my  honor,  I  say  I  am  absolutely  innocent 
of  any  such  act,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,"  said 
Mr.  West,  "you  have  a  sweater  like  this,  haven't 


you 


?' 


'I    have,    sir."      "Then    if    you    are    not 


guilty,  go  at  once  and  produce  yours."  Bob  left 
the  room  determined  to  show  the  men  that  he 
was    innocent. 

He  went  to  his  closet  and  looked,  but  to  his 
surprise  the  sweater  was  gone.  Someone  had 
played  a  mean  trick  on  him.  Poor  Bob,  how  he 
hated  to  go  downstairs  without  the  garment, 
and  yet  he  could  not  keep  the  men  waiting. 
"Where  is  your  sweater?"  demanded  Mr.  West. 
"I  couldn't  find  it,  sir;  it  was  in  my  closet  yester- 
day, but  it  isn't  there  now."  "And  yet  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  are  innocent?  I  suppose  that  it 
walked  off, eh,"  said  the  farmer.  "I  am  innocent," 
said  Bob.  "You  mean  to  say  that  1  am  telling 
a  lie,"  sneered  the  farmer,"  if  you  were  my  son 
I'd  thrash  you.  But  you're  not.  All  I've  got  to 
say  is  your  folks  had  better  teach  you  manners," 
and  with  these  words  the  angry  man  left  the  room. 

Mr.  West  turned  to  Bob  and  the  words  he  said 
sank  heavily  on  the  boy's  heart. 

"Bob,  you  have  disappointed  me;  you  have 
broken  the  rules  of  the  school  in  trespassing, 
therefore,    I  must  dismiss  you  from  the  Academy. 


By  Friday  you  must  have  all  things  ready  to 
leave."  Bob  turned  deathly  white;  it  was  more 
than  he  could  endure.  "Mr.  West,"  he  stammered 
"I-I-  a-a,"but  he  was  cut  short,  "No  more  words, 
go  to  your  room  at  once." 

Only  too  glad  to  do  so,  Bob  rushed  out  of  the 
office  and  up  to  his  room  where  he  threw  himself 
down  on  his  bed;  his  head  ached,  a  queer  lump 
was  in  his  throat.  He  thought  of  his  mother  and 
Bertha,  the  girl  who  was  so  proud  at  his  being 
elected  football  captain.  He  thought,  too,  of  his 
father  and  what  he  would  say.  And  last  of  all 
he  thought  of  Mr.  West,  once  his  friend,  now  his 
enemy.  What  would  the  fellows  think?  He 
could  see  them  as  they  would  look  when  the 
notice  was  read.  Suddenly  the  door  opened  and 
in  walked  Fred  Wendall.  "Don't  you  worry, 
Kid,"  said  he,  "the  fellows  are  feeling  pretty  blue; 
they  know  that  you  are  not  to  blame.  They 
believe  you  innocent,  and  as  long  as  you  have 
until  Friday,  it  isn't  so  bad."  "Fred,  it  is  no  use," 
said  Bob,  "I  don't  care  for  myself,  only  for  the 
folks  and — Bertha.  1  don't  know  what  they  will 
say  and  Bertha  will  cut  me  dead." 

From  the  freshmen  to  the  seniors  there  was 
but  one  fellow  in  the  school  who  really  disliked 
Bob.  Strange  to  say  it  happened  that  this  fellow 
had  a  sweater  exactly  like  Bob's.  Moreover  after 
the  scene  in  the  office  this  boy,  Ed  Finley,  was 
missing.  After  some  discussion  Bob's  friends 
decided  to  search_Ed's  room, where  to  their  amaze- 
ment they  saw,  sticking  out  from  beneath  the 
mattress,  a  dark  object;  it  was  the  missing  sweater. 
"Ah,  "  cried  Fred  dancing  around,  "who's  guilty 
now?"  Just  then,  in  walked  the  headmaster. 
"Boys,  what  right  have  you  in  here?"  demanded 
he.  Fred  was  the  first  to  speak;  holding  up  the 
sweater  he  pointed  to  where  he  had  found  it. 
"Mr.  West,"  said  he,  "Boh  is  not  the  guilty 
one    and  the   fellows   know    it." 

Shortly  afterwards,  Bob  was  again  summoned 
to  the  office.  Mr.  Wist  arose,  "Bob,"  said  he, 
"you  are  right;  1  have  made  a  sad  mistake,  I  am 
very  sorry  and  I  ask  your  forgiveness.  You  have 
shown  yourself  a  man."  Hob  held  out  his  hand 
to  his  friend;  neither  spoke,  but  they  both  under- 
stood. 

E.  M.  "12. 
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LOCALS 


The    Christmas    holidays    next 

Show  school  spirit  by  subscribing  for  the  Golden 
Rod. 

Fall  term  closes  Wed.,  Dec.  22 

Total  enrollment  in  High  School  up-to-date— 791 

"Der  Deutche  Verein"  is  the  name  of  the  new 
German    Club. 

Eng.  IV.  B    pupils  have  all  turned  newspaper 
reporters. 

Patronize    our    advertisers. 

A  reception  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Barbour  was  held 
at  the  Quincy  Women's  Club  House,  Wednesday 
evening,    Oct.    27. 

The  Grammar  School  boys  are  taking  a  course 
in  manual  training  at  the  High  School. 

All  contributions  to  the  Golden  Rod  will  be 
gladly  received  and  will  be  accepted  or  rejected 
on  their  merits  and  the  needs  of  the  paper. 

Through  the  agency  of  Henry  Huston  '11, many 
students  have  been  supplied  with  attractive 
banners  and  sleeve  bands. 

Out  of  six  cover  designs  submitted  to  the  staff, 
that  of  Miss  Sanborn  '13  was  judged  to  be  the  best. 
George  Holten  TO  carried  off  "second  honors." 

Allison  Marsh  '09  has  won  his  class  numeral 
in    baseball   at  Amherst   this  fall. 

Earl  Church  of  Wollaston  was  recently  elected 
a  member  of  the  Athletic  Committee  to  represent 
the    Freshman    Class. 

Franz  Marceau  '09,  our  "crack  miler,"  did  good 
work  in  the  Interscholastic  Cross  Country  Run, 
Nov.  26,  "Stick  it  out,  Babe." 

Harold  Gore,  '08,  Warren  Baker  '08,  made  good 
on  the  "Aggie"  football  team  this  fall. 

Wanted — High  School  Commencement  pro- 
grams for  the  years,  1881,  1884,  1888,  and  1889, 
also  years  1890  to  1908. 

A  second  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Assembly 
Hall,  Wednesday  Nov.  10th. 


The  excellent  acting  in  "Tommy's  Wife'  was 
due  largely  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  enthusiastic 
coaching  of  Miss  Mary  Brown. 

Miss  Minnie  Packard,  Wellesley  '09,  substituted 
for  Mr.  Blazo  during  his  recent  illness. 

A  College  Club  in  which  many  of  the  High  School 
stuelents  are  int(  rested,  has  recently  been  <  rganized 
at  the  Quincy  V.  M.  C.  A. 

Ralph  Greene  '11  proved  himself  a  mest  efficient 
business  manager  of  Junior  Dramatics. 

"Tommy's  Wife"  the  farce  in  three  acts  given 
on  the  evening  of  Nov.  5th,  by  members  of  the 
Sophomore  and  Junior  classes,  for  the  benefit  of 
school  athletics,  was,  from  every  standpoint,  a 
success.  Not  only  was  a  goodly  sum  realized  for 
the  Athletic  Association,  but  the  large  audier.ee 
went  away  well  pleased  with  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment. Paul  Blackmur,  as  the  amorcus 
Frenchman,  did  some  clever  work,  and  while  on 
the  stage,  kept  the  audience  in  a  continual  state 
of  laughter.  Close  seconds  to  Mr.  Blackmur  in 
provoking  mirth,  were  Jean  Arthur  and  Marion 
Bolster,  who,  as  the  haughty-  matron  and  her 
flighty  daughter,  were  very  convincing.  The 
rather  long  and  difficult  part  of  "Tommy"  was 
well  sustained  throughout  by  Frederick  Suter- 
miester.  He  was  ably  supported  by  Louise 
Prout,  in  the  role  of  Rose  whose  lover  Dick 
Grannis  was  amusingly  interpreted  by  Storer 
Wiggin.  Evelyn  Kelley  as  Tom's  sweetheart 
was  most  charming  and  Dorothy  Darling- 
made  a  very  attractive  and  sympathetic 
hostess. 

Miss  Margaret  Lennon  '09,  is  acting  as  sccretary 
for    Mr.    Cleveland. 

Mr.  Ernest  Williams,  Q.  H.  S.  '05  and  B.  U.  '09 
has  accepted  the  position  of  instructor  of  chemistry 
in  Arcadia  College,  Wolfville,  N.  S. 

Mr.  Herbert  Cassidy,  Q.  H.  S.  '04  has  entered 
upon  his  Junior  year  at  Boston  University.  Dur 
ing  the  past  summer  Mr.  Cassidy  has  been  doing 
missionary    work    in    New    Hampshire. 


The  Golden  Rod 


Five  little  freshmen, 

Through    the    corridor    tore; 

Miss  Thompson  captured  one  of  them, 
And    then    there    were    four. 

Four     little     freshmen, 

Working    off    a     "D"; 
Mathematics   gobbled    one, 

And    then    there    were    three. 

Three  little  freshmen, 

Thought  the  "gym"  a  zoo; 
They  soon,  however,  found  'twas  not, 

And   then    there  were   two. 
Two    little  freshmen, 

In    English   had   some   fun; 
Miss  Brown  thought  she  would  lecture  them. 

And    then    there    was    one. 

One   little   freshmen, 

Whose    head    was    "solid    bone; 
Waited    'till    the    third    report, 

And    then — there    was    none. 

G.  R.  J. 

Mr.  L-er-ch  TO  "So  eilt  ich  sicher  unterm 
heilg'  Schurm." 

Translated.  "So  I  hastened  safely  under  a 
holy   umbrella." 

For  Sale  One  waste  Basket  in  Room  27.  Ap- 
ply  to  F.    H. 

Mr.  Wiess     "An  example  of  ductility?" 
Unknown.     "Gum". 


Mr.    Roach     "What    were   some   of   the    towns 
early  settled   on    the   Atlantic  Coast?" 

Gou-d  TO    "Oh!— Boston,Salem,Wollaston.  etc" 

G.B — '10   believes    in    advertising    that  illustri- 
ous class,  1908. 

C — rey    TO    (reading)    "Columbus    gathered    a 
volunteer  corpse." 

Mr  K 1-  TO  is  trying  to  wear  out  the  track 

every  afternoon  at  Merrymount  Park. 

Of  all  sad  words 

Of  tongue  or  peu, 
The  saddest  are  these 

I've    "flunked"    again. 

Teacher.     "Do    you    live    in    Houghs    Neck?" 

Small  girl.     "No." 

Teacher.     "Where  do  you  live?" 

Small  girl.     "In   a  house." 

Teacher    Fr.    I.    E.     "Mr.    R — where    are  your 
sentences?" 

Mr.   R—     "I   lost   'em." 

Teacher.     "Do  you  make    that  a  practice?" 

Miss  Ch —    — rne.     (not  noticing  Br wne,  TO 

as  he  goes  out  the  dcor)     "At    the    sign     of    the 
cross,  the  devil  flees." 

POOR  COLUMBUS 
Mr  Roach:     "The  After  life  of  Columbus?" 
Rus    TO     "He    died." 


THe  Golden  Rod 


Exchanges 


THE  "Golden  Rod"  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing papers:  "Herald,"  "Recorder,"  'The 
Enterprise,"  "Searchlight,"  "Jabbernock," 
"Racquet."  "Register"  "Mirror"  "Review" 
"Chandelier"  "Alpha"  "School  Life."  "Vol- 
unter,"  "Advocate.,"  "Student,"  "Breeze." 
"Radiator,"  "Artisan,"  "Enterprise"  "Aegis" 
"Clarion,"  "Register,"  "Cambridge  Review" 
"Recorder." 

Revised  Football 

"I  humbly  beg  your  pardo",  sir, 
I  fear  that  I  mashed  your  toe, 
Such  accidents  will  oft  occur 

In  gatherings  like  this,  you  know." 

"And  I  have  been,"  was  the  reply, 
"More  hasty  than  was  rightly  due. 

1  fear  I  have  contused  your  eye, 
And  does  this  ear  belong  to  you?" 

"Believe  me,  sir  I  meant  no  harm; 

It  happened  by  the  merest  chance, 
I  trust  that  you  will  take  my  arm 

In  getting  to  the  ambulance." 

'Tis  now  fulfilled  our  fondest  dream, 
These  college  rudenesses  are  past ; 

Kind  courtesy  doth  reign  supreme. 
And  football  is  reformed  at  last. — Ex. 

Great  Scott 

"If  I  van  hoc;',  toe  bronny  brae. 

And  Athe's.aned  his  tunic  new, 
If  Friar  Tucked  the  food  away, 

Pray  what,  oh  what  did  Roderick  Dhu?" — Ex. 

What  ever  a  man  seweth.that  also  will  he  rip. — Ex. 


German    Lady    (Calling    for    central) — "Hai?" 

Central,     "Well,    what    is    it?" 

German   Lady.     "Iss  dis  der   middle?" — Ex. 

"Why  aren't  you   in  school,   my   little  lad?" 

"I    stayed   away   because  of  sickness." 

"Who    is    sick,    may    I    ask?" 

"The  truant  officer."  — Ex 

Teacher     "What  figure  of  speech   is  "I   love  my 
teacher?" 
Student.      "Irony    and   sarcasm."  — Ex. 

Rock-a-bySeniors 

Rock-a-by    Seniors 

On     the     tree     top, 
Keep   on   studying 

And    the   Cradle   will   rock. 

But   if   you   stop   studying, 

The    Cradle    will    fall, 
Down     will     come    Seniors, 

Diplomas  and   all. 

—Ex. 

A  Senior.  "See  that  little  leaflet  blown  by  the 
breezlet  Moating  on  the  wavelet?" 

Her  brother.  "You  had  better  go  out  in  the 
back  yardlet  and  soak  your  headlet  under  the 
pumplet."  — Ex. 

"Caesar  sic  dicit  an  de  cur  egesi  lictum." 
Freshman  (translating) — "Caesar  sicked  the  cat 
on  the  cur,  I  guess  he  licked  him." — Ex. 

A  baseball  enthusiast  took  his  wife  to  the  ball 
game.  That  night  the  fan  was  awakened  from 
his  slumber  by  his  better-half  shouting  in  her  dream 
"Kill  the  umpire  Kill  the  umpire  "  Half  asleep, 
he  sprang  out  of  bed  and  in  so  doing,  knocked  over 
the  washstand.  The  crash  awoke  Mrs.  "Fan." 
"Did  thev  kill  the  umpire,  John?"  she  inquired. 
"No"  replied  John  angrily,  "but  I  smashed  the  pit- 
cher."— Ex. 

"Lives  of  Editors  remind  us. 

That  our  lives  are  not  sublime. 
That  we  have  to  work  like  thunder, 

To  get  our  copy  out  in  time." — Ex. 


Compliments   of 

CHARLES  C.  HEARN 

Tel.Quincy  466"3 

Charles  F.   Pettengill 

1391  HANCOCK  STREET 

QUINCY 

C  "When  in  doubt,  buy  of   Osgood"    is    all  right,  but 
when    you   want    "No  Doubt"   buy  of 

Johnson  Bros.  Market 

City  Square 

Experience   is  necessary  in   Fitting  Glasses 

Williams,  Optician 

has     been     testing    the      Eyesight     and      furnishing 
Glasses  in   Quincy  for  18  years. 

1473  Hancock  Street 

EVERYTHING    IN    STATIONERY 

AT 

CH  A  PIN'S 

1395    HANCOCK    STREET 

COMPLIMENTS     OF 

B.    FRITZ    S    SON 

TAILORS 
5     DEI"  OT      ROAD 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"If  we  made  it,   its  right" 

Class  Pins,  Cups,  Fraternity 
Pins,  Medals 

129  Tremont  St.         -          47  Winter  St. 
BOSTON 

Have   You  seen  the 

&Cew  Shirt   Waists 
and  Coats 

T>.  E.   WADSWORTH  &  CO. 

The  Shirt   Waist  Store 

QUINCY,          -          SMASS. 

CONFECTIONERY  AND  ICE  CREAM 

C  A.  CLAPP 

1052   Hancock   Street         -        QUINCY 

^Oijas  Crane  Public  Librae 

Quincy,  Mass. 


®> 


The  SPARGO  PRINT 

PRINTERS  and 
BINDERS 

Quincy  Adams     -     Massachusetts 


Everything  in  the  Floral  Line  for  Grad- 
uation you  will  find  at  the 

CITY  FLOWER  STORE 

1361   Hancock  Street 


Read 


the  "TELEGRAM"  High 
School    Column 

EVERY 
THURSDAY 


Stanley  S.    Bates 


*    Russell  T 


Bates 


BATES  BROS. 

Weymouth  Seam-Face    Granite  Co. 

QUARRY  OWNERS  ad  OPERATORS 

OLD  COLONY.  C.ILBRETH,   HOLBROOK,  SP1LSTED   QVARRIES  (UNITED 

Producers    of    the  Most  Beautiful  and  Durable  Granite  the 
World  has  ever  known. 

"THE  PERFECT  BUILDING  STONE" 


OFFICE  AND  SAMPLE  ROOM,         Opp,     STATION 
23—31  SAVILLE  STREET     QUINCY,  MASS. 

Quarries  at  Weymouth 


1141    COLUMBUS   AVE 

ROXBURY 


1381    HANCOCK  ST. 
QUINCY 
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7**  Jpttrg-e  Prix!,  Qtiin.-y  Admits 


